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exhibits much stress and strain. Walter was under
a constant pressure, which in moments of exhaustion
must have become intense. Frequently his whole
attitude, like that of a fast runner in a long and
difficult race, is strained and nervous, pathetically
unlike the robust carelessness of the unprodded
boy. It is a great tribute to the tact and perception
of his parents that he never was led to rebel, that
he always strove eagerly to satisfy their high
expectations of him and the high standards which
they set. Yet these same high standards and
expectations hung on him at times with the in-
tolerable weight of a second conscience. He writes
to his mother at thirteen, while at school: " We
had a holiday yesterday to enable us to go to church
being Ash Wednesday. I think Papa will storm
at our having so many holidays."aa Again, in a
letter to his father, having explained that he has
more leisure time, because of the break-up of a class
which he had attended, he says: " I am afraid you
will think this too much holiday for me, and if so
I will give it up and work on as usuai."2ss His own
conscience had grown to be almost as much a petty
tyrant of the passing instants as his father's was.
" My heart smites me to talk of sleeping," he
confides to his mother, " since I fell asleep in the
most curious way last night over my books, and
slept ever so long."2* He has taken his father's
recommendation of modesty so much to heart that
he shrinks from speaking of himself with approval
and when he does so, brushes the subject aside with
almost pathetic abruptness.2* His whole attitude
toward scholastic honours is strained and anxious.
I am ashamed of myself for not having sent this